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elusions concerning the borough and its court are also interesting 
although negative rather than constructive. Here he differs from Dr. 
Stubbs' view that its jurisdiction was cut out of the jurisdiction of the 
hundred court. He finds no evidence in Domesday that the borough, 
except in a few isolated cases, was a hundred of itself or that there was 
a separate borough court which excluded the jurisdiction of the hundred 
court. The creation of a separate exclusive court and the non-admis- 
sion of the sheriff, he believes to be twelfth century work. 

An appendix to the book contains useful and suggestive notes on the 
boroughs in Anglo-Saxon times. The value of this portion of the work 
is lessened by the lack of discrimination in the use of the documents 
printed in Kemble's Codex. Mr. Ballard has used without comment 
some of the charters which Kemble marks as of doubtful authenticity. 
At least four-fifths of the two hundred and forty pieces which Kemble 
printed in his first volume are taken from mediaeval chartularies or 
other sources of a period later than Anglo-Saxon times. Therefore in 
using these materials, it is well to remember that the clerks who copied 
and forged were aware of the weight which antiquity gives to claims. 
However, Mr. Ballard has done a piece of work useful to students of 
Domesday and to that scholar who is to write the much needed history 

of English boroughs. „, „ 

° Chari.es Beard. 



The Administration of the American Revolutionary Army. By 
Louis Clinton Hatch, Ph.D. Harvard Historical Studies, Vol- 
ume X. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1904. — 229 pp. 

By the American revolutionary army Mr. Hatch means the conti- 
nental army, to the exclusion of the militia of the colonies, or states, 
which was more or less completely incorporated with it. Of the mili- 
tary systems of the states and the part which they contributed to the 
war he has little to say. His attention is directed toward the federal 
side of the system. His treatment of that, moreover, is confined chiefly 
to the army which was immediately under the command of Washington. 
The sources which he has used are chiefly those which center about 
Washington — letters from him and to him, his dealings with Congress, 
letters of the group of men who surrounded him and who were either 
his faithful servants or his secret enemies. Of the army of the North, 
which operated against Canada and captured Burgoyne, he makes 
little account. The same is true of the forces which were successively 
sent to the South or which were formed there. It is of course true that 
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they were all ultimately controlled from a common center and that the 
system was the same throughout; but remote and very different sur- 
roundings in each case somewhat changed the problem, and the history 
of Washington's army is not quite synonymous with the history of the 
continental army as a whole. 

Again, from the entire record of Washington's force and of the ad- 
ministrative system which it illustrates, Mr. Hatch selects and dwells 
upon certain leading facts. These are the formation of the army, the 
relations between Congress and the commander-in-chief, the appoint- 
ment of officers and their promotion, the foreign officers and their 
place in the service, the question of pay and half-pay, the furnishing 
of supplies for the army, the Newburg addresses, the mutinies of 1781 
and 1783, and disbandment. 

The book is not a military history. Neither is it a treatise on the 
art of war as exhibited by the American continental army. It dwells 
rather on the political and governmental side of the subject. Its author 
seeks to explain, the relations between the army — or chiefly its officers 
— and the civil power by which it was partly neglected and partly 
controlled. He is chiefly concerned with appointments and promo- 
tions, pay and the procuring of supplies. The first two subjects relate 
wholly to dealings of Congress with the army. The last named sub- 
ject involves also relations between officers and men, and lies more 
within the scope of military administration proper. 

Of the sources, so far as they fall within the scope of his subject, 
Mr. Hatch has made judicious use. The book contains a clear, sober 
and accurate portrayal of the facts. Its utility will also be found in 
its isolation of the group of facts which concern the army and its treat- 
ment of them on their own merits and dissociated from the multitude 
of other events which went to make up the Revolution. In these 
features, rather than in the presentation of specially new facts or novel 
views, will the value of the book be found. 

Such a study as this, however, gives strongly the impression of an 
incomplete or monographic character, from the fact that it looks neither 
backward nor forward. The reader gains from it no impression of the 
system of military administration which preceded that of the American 
continental army, nor of the national system which followed it. It is 
true that any adequate consideration of these subjects would have led 
the author far afield. It would have forced him to consider the militia, 
as well as the army of Congress, and this would have involved a serious 
enlargement of his plan. But this book makes clear at once the lack 
and the value of a study which would show how great an advance on 
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colonial conditions was made during the Revolution, and to what ex- 
tent those same colonial traditions survived and affected the military 
system after 1775. Herbert L. Osgood. 

Problems 0} the Present South. A Discussion of certain of the 
Educational, Industrial, and Political Issues of the Southern States. 
By Edgar Gardner Murphy. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1904.— x, 3s$ pp. 

The purpose of the volume under review is, the author states, "to 
discuss the rise of genuine democracy in the South" — a statement 
which places him among those persons who hold to the theory that 
ante-bellum Southern politics were essentially aristocratic or oligarchic, 
even as concerned the whites. The history of the "hill billy" influence 
in his own state, Alabama, accords ill with this theory. The discus- 
sion of the unifying influence — social and political — of the Civil war 
and Reconstruction upon the whites is clear and convincing. There 
is much insistence upon the fact that the "common man" has arrived 
since the Civil war. 

The papers on education in the South are illuminating. The writer 
holds to the Southern view on all social questions, including the separ- 
ation of the races in schools. He shows that, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, great progress has been made in the education of both races. 
The education of the negro has been undertaken in good faith by the 
overburdened Southerners, who are nevertheless lectured occasionally 
by ignorant Northerners for neglecting the blacks. The often mis 
understood "Ogden movement" is proven to be a distinctly Southern 
movement with an ornamental fringe of Northern financiers. Mr. 
Murphy makes some sharp and pertinent remarks about Northern 
criticism of things Southern. 

The educational statistics given are like nearly all the statistics of the 
new educational crusaders — true, but not the whole truth. Why contin- 
ually harp upon the fact that the school term is only 76 or 78 days, when it 
is well known that the schools, even the negro schools, are held for a longer 
period? The 76-day term is that paid for by the state. The most 
hopeful sign about Southern education is that practically all whites 
and many blacks willingly contribute by tuition fees to make the school 
term last six to eight months. The states have not, until recently, 
given liberally for education ; but the people have carried on the schools 
nevertheless. Mr. Murphy ought to mention the fact. 



